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THE  NORTH  UNION  STORY 


Do  you  know  that  Shaker  Heights,  Ohio,  is  named  for  the  Shakers 
who  lived  here  in  a  colony  called  North  Union  from  1822  to  1889? 

Do  you  know  that  the  members  of  this  celibate  religious  sect  were 
called  Shakers  because  of  the  frenzied  dances  that  were  a  part  of 
their  worship? 

Do  you  know  that  the  Shakers  contributed  more  than  forty  inven¬ 
tions  —  including  the  flat  broom,  the  common  clothespin,  the  circular 
saw  and  a  washing  machine  —  to  our  American  heritage  ? 

Do  you  know  that  Shaker  colonies  still  exist  in  the  United  States? 

The  Shaker  Historical  Society  was  founded  in  1947  to  acquaint  the 
adults  and  children  of  the  community  with  their  Shaker  heritage.  It  is 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Historical  Society  that  remnants  of  the 
Shaker  colony  have  been  preserved,  the  sites  of  the  Shaker  Families 
and  buildings  determined,  and  eight  markers  placed  in  memory  of  the 
former  colony. 

A  museum  of  Shaker  furniture,  handmade  products  and  other  relics 
is  maintained  by  the  Shaker  Historical  Society  in  Moreland  School,  at 
Van  Aken  Boulevard  and  Lee  Road.  Each  year,  Shaker  Heights  third 
and  fifth  grade  students  are  brought  to  the  Museum  as  a  part  of  their 
instruction  in  pioneer  life  and  researchers  and  historians  frequently 
consult  the  valuable  collection  of  Shaker  manuscripts  that  tell  the  story 
of  the  North  Union  colony  of  Shakers  that  was  founded  by  a  man 
named  Ralph  Russell. 

Late  in  1820,  Ralph  Russell  spent  an  evening  with  James  Darrow  in 
Stow,  Ohio.  James  had  recently  decided  to  become  a  Shaker  and  he  was 
planning  to  join  the  colony  at  Lebanon,  Ohio,  where  his  brother,  David 
Darrow,  was  the  head  elder.  James  interested  Ralph  in  Shakerism  and 
in  February,  1821,  Ralph  wrote  to  the  Lebanon  colony  for  more  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  religion.  His  letter  was  answered  on  March  30,  1821, 
by  Matthew  Houston,  who  encouraged  Ralph  to  visit  the  colony.  After 
the  death  of  his  father,  Jacob  Russell,  in  August,  1821,  Ralph  walked 
to  Union  Village  at  Lebanon,  Ohio.  He  returned  home  saying,  “I  saw 


a  strong,  clear  ray  of  light  proceeding  from  the  northwest,  in  a  perfectly 
straight  horizontal  line  until  it  reached  a  spot  near  my  log  cabin.  Then 
it  arose  in  a  strong  erect  column  and  became  a  beautiful  tree.”  Ralph 
Russell  interpreted  this  vision  as  a  sign  that  he  should  establish  a  Shaker 
colony  on  his  property. 

It  was  a  strange  and  demanding  religion  which  Ralph  Russell 
brought  to  this  area  called  Warrensville  Township:  A  Shaker  re¬ 
nounced  marriage  for  the  celibate  life,  gave  any  children  previously 
born  to  him  to  the  Shakers  to  rear  and  donated  his  property  for  the 
simple  communal  existence  of  Shakerism.  But  Ralph  Russell  convinced 
his  wife  that  they  should  accept  these  unnatural  demands  and,  in  time, 
he  converted  his  brothers  —  Elijah,  Elisha,  Return  and  Rodney  —  to 
Shakerism.  Rodney  was  not  married,  but  Elijah,  Elisha,  Return  and 
Ralph  brought  their  wives  and  a  total  of  twenty- three  children  (sixteen 
girls  and  seven  boys)  with  them  into  the  Shaker  colony. 

The  Russell  brothers  also  brought  considerable  property  to  the  Shaker 
Society;  property  which  had  been  settled  by  their  father,  Jacob,  under 
Western  Reserve  land  grants.  Eventually,  the  North  Union  Shaker 
Colony  owned  nearly  fourteen  hundred  acres  of  land  as  shown  on  the 
map  of  Shaker  Heights  found  in  the  center  of  this  pamphlet. 

The  first  North  Union  meetings,  held  in  the  summer  of  1822,  at¬ 
tracted  many  fervent  and  curious  listeners.  Two  Elders  were  sent  from 
Lebanon,  Ohio,  to  assist  Ralph  in  explaining,  “We  follow  the  teachings 
and  visions  of  Mother  Ann  Lee,  our  founder,  who  said,  ‘Put  your  hands 
to  work  and  your  hearts  to  God’.”  And  the  growing  crowds  at  the 
Shaker  meetings  learned  about  the  handful  of  Ann  Lee’s  followers, 
calling  themselves  the  United  Society  of  Believers  in  the  Second  Com¬ 
ing  of  Christ,  who  fled  from  English  persecution  to  establish  the  first 
Shaker  colony  at  Watervliet,  New  York,  in  1774.  Ann  Lee  believed 
she  had  been  chosen  to  bear  the  word  of  Christ’s  second  coming  and 
that  the  people  must  renounce  their  sinful  and  wicked  ways  to  prepare 
for  the  event.  But  after  her  death,  in  1784,  Ann  Lee’s  followers  began  to 
speak  of  her  as  the  bride  of  Christ  and  eventually,  the  members  of  the 
Shaker  movement  believed  that  Ann  Lee  had  actually  been  —  in 
female  form  —  the  second  coming  of  Christ. 

As  the  North  Union  meetings  continued,  that  summer  of  1822,  the 
new  members  were  led  through  the  dances  and  marches  that  were  the 
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part  of  the  Shaker  worship  which  gave  the  religion  its  name.  These 
dancing  movements  had  been  adopted  by  Mother  Ann’s  deviate 
Quaker  group  from  a  French  religious  sect  called  Camisards.  Some¬ 
times  the  dancers  became  frenzied  —  shaking  their  fingers  to  shake 
away  sin  —  and  they  were  derisively  called  Shaking  Quakers,  a  name 
soon  shortened  to  Shakers  and  accepted  by  the  religious  group. 

By  1823,  enough  members  had  been  attracted  through  the  meetings 
to  organize  the  Center  Family.  A  Family  was  not  a  family  as  we  think 
of  it,  but  —  in  some  Shaker  colonies  —  as  many  as  a  hundred  men  and 
women  who  lived  in  separate  quarters  and  worked  as  a  group  for  a 
specific  communal  purpose  in  the  Shaker  colony. 

The  Center  Family  governed  the  colony  and  managed  the  farming 
operations.  Neighboring  farmers  soon  envied  the  green  fields  and  rich 
crops  of  the  Shakers,  but  few  men  were  willing  to  tend  their  farms 
with  the  dedication  of  the  Shakers  who  declared,  “A  garden  is  an 
index  to  its  owner’s  mind.” 

The  Shakers  were  the  first  in  this  country  to  put  up  seeds  for  sale 
in  the  small  envelopes  they  are  sold  in  today.  Shaker  seed  wagons  be¬ 
came  familiar  sights  through  the  eastern  states  and  farmers  welcomed 
the  kindly  Shaker  Brothers,  dressed  in  their  solemn  suits  and  broad- 
brimmed  hats,  who  drove  the  wagons.  These  farmers  relied  upon  the 
quality  of  the  Shaker  seeds  and  their  wives  depended  upon  the 
medicinal  value  of  the  Shaker  herbs. 

By  1828,  North  Union  had  become  so  large  that  the  East  or  Gather¬ 
ing  Family  was  established.  This  Family  reared  the  children  of  parents 
who  joined  the  religion,  and  the  orphans  and  dependent  children  who 
came  to  the  colony.  The  children  were  treated  with  kindness  and  firm¬ 
ness.  They  were  expected  to  learn  their  lessons  in  the  Shaker  school 
that  was  established  under  Ohio  State  Law  and  to  do  their  chores 
well.  “Do  all  your  work  as  though  you  had  a  thousand  years  to  live, 
and  as  you  would  if  you  must  die  tomorrow,”  the  children  were  told. 
If  an  occasional  punishment  was  administered,  so,  too,  were  rewards: 
“Peppermints  for  the  children,  80^,”  notes  a  Shaker  account  book. 

Here,  at  the  East  Family,  were  also  gathered  the  “lost  souls  from 
the  other  world,”  the  new  converts  who  must  prove  themselves,  and 
those  persons  the  Shakers  called,  in  their  gentle  way,  “winter  Shakers.” 
These  foul  weather  friends  were  always  given  food  and  shelter  even 


though  the  Shakers  knew  that  good  weather  would  bring  an  end  to 
their  religious  convictions.  In  this,  as  in  all  their  actions,  the  Shakers 
followed  their  saying:  “Therefore,  our  labor  is  to  do  good,  in  our  day 
and  generation,  to  all  men,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  by  faithfulness  and 
frugality  in  the  works  of  our  hands.” 

The  North  Union  Mill  Family  was  organized  in  1829  and  ran  the 
profitable  milling  operations  of  the  Shakers.  By  damming  Doan  Brook, 
the  Shakers  created  the  Shaker  Lakes  and  provided  the  power  necessary 
for  their  sawmill,  gristmill,  and  a  later  woolen  mill.  In  1843,  a  five¬ 
storied  stone  gristmill  was  built  on  Doan  Brook.  This  mill  was  known 
as  the  finest  in  northeastern  Ohio;  farmers  from  miles  around  brought 
their  grain  to  the  trustworthy  Shakers  and  stayed  to  buy  the  high 
quality  baskets,  brooms  or  clothespins  turned  out  by  the  members. 

Like  the  rest  of  the  nineteen  Shaker  colonies  which  were  eventually 
established  over  New  York,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Ohio  and  the  New 
England  states,  North  Union  tried  to  be  a  “Colony  of  Heaven”  where 
the  men  and  women  lived  apart  from  each  other  and  from  the  sinful 
world,  dedicated  to  their  religion  as  a  way  of  life.  From  the  Doan  Brook 
valley,  the  colony  took  the  spiritual  name  of  Valley  of  God’s  Pleasure. 
In  1845,  following  a  revival  of  inspirational  visions,  the  governing 
Shakers  at  Mount  (New)  Lebanon,  New  York,  directed  that  outdoor 
places  of  worship  should  be  prepared  at  all  colonies.  At  North  Union, 
a  circle  of  trees  around  a  grassy  clearing  was  selected  and  called  the 
Holy  Grove.  Here,  the  Shakers  gathered  for  important  religious 
celebrations:  Mother  Ann’s  birthday;  the  start  of  the  “cleansing 
ritual”  when  the  Shakers  made  their  immaculate  colony  fastidiously 
clean.  Here,  many  saw  inspirational  visions:  “A  band  of  angels,  twenty- 
four  in  number,  with  gold  trumpets  which  they  were  to  sound  to  awake 
the  children  of  the  world;”  the  “gift  of  a  song  in  the  Indian  tongue  to 
one  of  the  children.”  And  here,  a  Shaker  Sister  said:  “Many  made 
mighty  testimonies  against  the  flesh.” 

The  expanding  colony  added  a  hospital  in  1846  and  a  new  meeting 
house  in  1848.  At  one  meeting,  the  Shakers  were  told  to  receive,  with 
a  hearty  laugh,  a  treasure  of  love  sent  to  them  from  the  governing 
Elders.  But  at  another  meeting,  the  members  might  circle  an  errant 
Shaker  and  point  their  fingers  at  him,  crying,  “Woe,  Woe!”  in  the 
terrible  warring  ritual.  And  one  night,  the  Shakers  unrolled  a  bolt  of 
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fine  linen  in  front  of  the  meeting  house,  symbolizing  the  release  of  love 
into  their  streets  that  were  lined  with  roses.  But  another  night,  torch¬ 
bearing  nameless  persecutors  clattered  their  horses  through  the  rose- 
lined  streets  and  left  Shaker  buildings  burning. 

As  the  colony  rebuilt  their  burned  buildings  and  added  new  ones  —  a 
woolen  mill  in  1854  and  a  bee  house  in  1860  —  their  membership  was 
dwindling.  Ralph  Russell  renounced  his  Shaker  vows  during  the  earlier 
years  of  the  colony’s  establishment,  then  took  his  wife  and  children  to 
live  near  Solon,  Ohio.  Of  the  twenty-three  Russell  children,  only  ten 
of  the  girls  remained  faithful  to  the  religion  until  death.  Throughout 
the  Shaker  colonies,  the  young  people  began  refusing  to  accept  the 
unnatural  demands  of  the  religion.  One  Shaker  diarist  observed: 
“Fifteen  of  our  young  people  have  gone  to  the  world  in  less  than  two 
weeks”  and  a  Shaker  elder  predicted,  “Youth  shall  ever  be  our  burden.” 
Also,  the  orphans  and  dependent  children  who  had  formerly  added  to 
the  Shaker  membership,  were  now  being  placed  in  institutions  estab¬ 
lished  for  their  care.  By  1872,  the  fields  of  broom  corn  of  the  East 
Family  were  rented  out  and  the  remaining  members  were  joined 
with  the  Center  Family. 

North  Union  was  having  economic  problems,  too.  The  loss  of  the 
strong  young  people  meant  hiring  outside  labor  for  the  heavier  tasks 
of  the  colony.  This  was  an  unforeseen  expense  and  at  the  same  time, 
even  though  the  colony  still  operated  at  a  profit  in  1885,  the  income 
from  Shaker  products  was  falling.  Mass  production  was  drastically 
curtailing  the  demand  for  Shaker  homemade  items.  In  addition,  the 
Shakers  were  sometimes  bested  in  business  deals  and  various  lawsuits 
brought  against  them  further  depleted  their  finances. 

Then,  in  1888,  Elder  James  Prescott  died  and  the  governing  elders 
at  Mount  Lebanon,  New  York  decided  to  disband  North  Union.  The 
following  year,  the  twenty-seven  remaining  members  of  a  colony  that 
once  numbered  approximately  three  hundred,  were  taken  from  the 
Valley  of  God’s  Pleasure  to  other  Shaker  colonies.  The  Shaker  land 
was  rented  out  and  eventually  sold  to  a  land  development  company 
for  $316,000.00.  Only  a  year  later,  this  company  sold  the  land —  at 
a  million  dollars  profit  —  to  the  Van  Sweringen  brothers  who  de¬ 
veloped  the  residential  community  of  Shaker  Heights. 

If  we  were  to  follow  today’s  streets  in  Shaker  Heights  from  the 
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Gathering  Home  at  East  Family.  (No.  10  on  map) 


Mill  Family  settlement.  (No.  11  on  map) 
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Grist  Mill.  (No.  12  on  map) 
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Reproduction  of  an  authentic  Shaker  Gate.  Mrs.  Alfred  E. 
Gibson,  Mr.  Alfred  E.  Gibson  and  the  late  Mrs.  Harry  D.  Piercy. 
1951.  (No.  4  on  map) 


Ralph  Russell 
(1789-1864)  founder  of 
the  North  Union  Colony. 


Sister  Mildred  Barker,  co-  Clymena  Miner,  last  Eldress  of 

trustee  Sabbathday  Lake  col-  North  Union  Colony 

ony,  Maine.  Photograph  taken 

during  her  visit  to  Shaker 

Heights  in  1960. 


Shaker  Museum  at  Moreland  School  through  the  former  Shaker 
colony,  we  would  pause,  first,  at  the  Shaker  Library,  just  east  of  the 
Museum,  where  a  plaque  commemorates  the  125th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Shaker  colony.  (No.  1  on  the  Shaker  Heights  map). 
Just  across  the  street,  in  Warrensville  West  Cemetery  (No.  2  on  map), 
another  marker  indicates  the  final  resting  place  of  eighty-nine  Shaker 
Brothers  and  Sisters  who  were  re-buried  in  this  cemetery  when  the 
development  of  Shaker  Heights  forced  the  removal  of  the  Shaker 
graveyard  from  just  west  of  Lee  Road  on  South  Park  Boulevard. 

Continuing  north  on  Lee  Road,  two  stone  gate  posts  on  the  southwest 
corner  of  the  Lee  Road-Shaker  Boulevard  intersection  (No.  3  on  map) 
mark  the  location  of  the  Center  Family — the  first  Family  of  the  colony. 

Across  Shaker  Boulevard,  on  the  northeast  corner,  the  Shaker  meet¬ 
ing  house  was  located.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  E.  Gibson,  the  present 
owners  of  this  property,  have  had  a  Shaker  gate  reproduced  on  this 
corner  (No.  4  on  map)  using  authentic  Shaker  stone  gate  posts  and 
they  have  also  had  a  housing  built  over  a  Shaker  well  found  on  this 
site.  Here,  on  this  corner,  the  Shaker  Brothers  and  Sisters  entered  the 
meeting  house  by  different  doors,  hung  their  bonnets  and  hats  on  pegs 
at  opposite  sides  of  the  long  room,  then  laughed,  cried,  sang  and  danced 
in  worship.  “We  labored  mightily  for  the  gift  of  love,”  observed  one 
Shaker  Sister,  after  an  evening  of  strenuous  dancing. 

The  Center  Family  dwelling  house  was  built  on  the  southwest 
comer  of  the  Lee  Road-South  Park  Boulevard  intersection  (No.  5 
on  map).  This  house  was  similar  to  a  modern  double  house  with  the 
men’s  and  women’s  quarters  occupying  two  completely  divided  sides 
reached  by  separate  stairways. 

On  the  north  side  of  South  Park  Boulevard,  just  east  of  Lee  Road, 
a  boulder  marks  the  grave  of  Jacob  Russell,  the  father  of  Ralph  Russell. 
This  property  was  part  of  the  land  Jacob  settled  when  he  brought 
his  family  here  from  Connecticut  in  1813.  A  deed  recorded  on  August 
29,  1816  indicates  that  on  April  13,  1816,  Ralph  bought  one  hundred 
fourteen  acres  of  land  from  his  father  —  for  three  hundred  dollars  — 
which  included  this  strip  of  land  along  the  south  side  of  Doan  Brook. 
When  Ralph  became  a  Shaker,  this  strip  of  land  containing  fifty-nine 
acres  was  sold  for  two  hundred  dollars  —  to  the  Society,  for  the  North 
Union  colony  and  they  left  Jacob’s  grave  undisturbed.  In  1926,  the 
grave  of  Jacob  Russell,  a  soldier  in  the  American  Revolution,  was 
marked  by  the  D.A.R.  (No.  6  on  map). 
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Further  east  on  South  Park  Boulevard,  at  the  upper  Shaker  lake, 
the  original  masonry  of  the  Shaker  upper  dam  can  be  seen  (No.  8 
on  map).  This  dam  created  the  mill  race  (No.  7  on  map)  leading 
to  the  woolen  mill. 

Returning  to  Shaker  Boulevard  and  proceeding  east,  a  few  tall  trees 
on  the  north  side  of  Shaker  Boulevard,  between  Paxton  and  Winthrop 
Roads,  remind  us  of  the  location  of  the  Holy  Grove  (No.  9  on  map). 
Houses  now  occupy  the  Grove,  where  a  dead  Brother  appeared  to  a 
Shaker  Sister  to  say,  “I  am  so  full  of  love  I  am  too  happy.” 

Continuing  east  on  Shaker  Boulevard  and  south  on  Fontenay  Road, 
a  Shaker  Historical  Society  marker — placed  under  old  Shaker  trees  in 
the  island  on  Fontenay  Road  —  shows  the  location  of  the  East  Family 
(No.  10  on  map).  Once,  little  Shaker  girls  played  here  under  the 
trees.  After  their  chores  were  done,  of  course.  And  inside  the  children’s 
house  of  the  East  Family,  these  little  girls  —  and  the  boys  at  their 
separate  table  —  conscientiously  obeyed  the  command  to  “Shaker” 
or  clean  their  plates  at  every  meal. 

Returning  to  Shaker  Boulevard  and  continuing  west  to  Coventry 
Road,  then  north  to  the  Coventry  Road-North  Park  Boulevard  inter¬ 
section,  we  reach  the  site  of  the  Mill  Family  buildings  (No.  1 1  on  map) . 
Here,  east  of  Coventry  Road,  the  Shakers  again  dammed  Doan  Brook 
to  supply  power  for  the  sawmill  and  gristmill.  From  the  street,  across 
the  dam,  we  can  look  down  into  the  ravine  between  Doan  Brook  and 
North  Park  Boulevard  and  see  the  foundation  stones  of  the  sawmill. 
When  the  sawmill  was  burned,  this  same  foundation  was  used  for  a 
gristmill.  According  to  Mr.  Paul  Skove,  of  Shaker  Heights,  whose 
father  leased  this  gristmill  and  a  small  house  from  the  Shakers  in 
March,  1890,  the  gristmill  was  moved  by  his  father,  in  1893,  to 
Woodland  Avenue  at  the  East  Boulevard-Mt.  Carmel  intersection. 
In  1897,  timbers  from  this  mill  were  used  in  a  house  built  by  the  Skove 
family.  This  house  was  sold  and  moved  to  Woodstock  Avenue  where 
a  recent  inspection  of  the  Shaker  oak  beams  and  stringers  used  from 
the  gristmill  showed  the  wood  to  be  still  in  good  condition. 

The  Shaker  stone  quarry  and  the  five-storied  stone  gristmill  were 
located  about  a  block  west  of  Coventry  Road  on  the  north  side  of  Doan 
Brook  (No.  12  on  map).  The  quarry  was  leased  to  a  Mr.  Charles 
Reader  who  had  the  stone  gristmill  blown  up  as  the  climax  to  a  Fourth 
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of  July  celebration.  A  corner  of  the  gristmill  remained  for  a  time  in 
the  valley,  but  when  the  quarry  land  was  filled  in  along  North  Park 
Boulevard,  the  remains  of  this  famous  building  were  covered  over. 

Retracing  Coventry  Road  to  Shaker  Boulevard  and  thence  west 
to  Shaker  Square,  a  stone  gate  post  may  be  seen  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Square  and  on  the  north  side,  a  Shaker  mill  stone  has  been  pre¬ 
served.  (No.  13  on  map). 

With  the  exception  of  the  Shaker  bee  house  —  which,  until  recently, 
was  being  used  as  a  garage  for  the  property  on  the  northwest  corner 
of  Fairmount  Boulevard  and  Green  Road  —  no  North  Union  buildings 
were  saved.  At  some  of  the  Shaker  colonies,  however,  the  sturdy  build¬ 
ings  are  still  in  use.  The  Otterbein  Home  for  the  Aged,  for  example, 
still  occupies  buildings  of  the  Lebanon,  Ohio,  Shaker  colony. 

The  Shakers  were  dedicated  to  a  way  of  life  based  on  honesty, 
industry  and  simplicity  that  appealed  to  many  persons.  Just  how  many 
people  became  Shakers  cannot  be  accurately  stated,  for  many  who 
joined  “returned  to  the  world”  and  membership  estimates,  therefore, 
vary  from  six  thousand  to  seventeen  thousand.  In  fact,  a  recent  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  membership  records  kept  by  the  Western  Reserve  Histori¬ 
cal  Society  indicates  that  as  many  as  forty  thousand  persons  may 
have  passed  through  the  various  Shaker  colonies.  But  today,  at  what 
appears  to  be  the  end  of  the  Shaker  search  for  a  perfect  society, 
only  twenty-seven  members  carry  on  the  Shaker  religion. 

When  Sister  Mildred  Barker,  Co-Trustee  of  the  Shaker  colony  at 
Sabbathday  Lake,  Maine,  visited  the  Shaker  Historical  Society  in 
October,  1960,  she  commented  on  the  Shaker  membership.  “We  have 
fourteen  members  at  Sabbathday  Lake,  eleven  members  at  the  East 
Canterbury,  New  Hampshire  colony,  and  two  members  at  the  Han¬ 
cock,  Massachusetts  colony.  Although  the  Hancock  colony  was  recently 
sold  for  use  as  a  Shaker  Museum,  the  two  members  are  being  main¬ 
tained  in  that  town  for  the  present  time.  Of  the  fourteen  members 
at  Sabbathday  Lake,  two  are  in  their  thirties  and  we  have  a  young 
girl  who  may  be  permitted  to  sign  the  Covenant  —  if  she  so  chooses  — 
when  she  is  twenty-one.” 

In  accordance  with  Shaker  principles,  life  at  the  colonies  is  simple 
but  active.  While  most  of  the  land  at  Sabbathday  Lake  is  rented  out, 
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the  one  remaining  Brother,  eighty-eight  year  old  Delmer  Wilson, 
manages  the  farming  operations.  Sister  Mildred,  who  is  sixty-three, 
drives  one  of  the  two  late  model  cars  owned  by  the  colony  into  the 
nearby  town  to  do  the  necessary  shopping.  In  addition  to  their  house¬ 
hold  duties,  the  Sisters  make  candy,  aprons  and  other  items  to  be 
sold  in  the  shops  that  are  maintained  at  both  colonies.  While  the 
income  from  these  shops  helps  toward  the  members’  expenses,  the 
Shakers  are  not  dependent  upon  the  sale  of  their  handmade  items. 
Traditionally  prudent  investors,  the  Shakers  are  thought  to  be  eco¬ 
nomically  secure. 

Sister  Mildred,  always  serene  and  tranquil,  was  alert  and  well- 
informed.  There  are  four  television  sets  at  Sabbathday  Lake  and  each 
member  has  a  radio.  The  kitchen  is  equipped  with  all  modern  ap¬ 
pliances  and  in  the  laundry  the  old  washing  machine,  devised  by  the 
Shakers,  stands  idle,  and  automatic  washers  and  driers  are  now  used. 

And  what  of  the  future?  The  Shakers  are  not  inclined  to  make  con¬ 
jectures  concerning  their  future  but  perhaps  some  of  the  members 
believe  as  Brother  Maxwell  Macklin  believed  when  he  wrote:  “Soon 
the  time  will  come  when  we  may  see  whether  Mother  Ann’s  prediction 
of  a  revival  when  the  numbers  are  down  to  five,  proves  correct.  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  errors  thus  far  in  any  of  her  predictions.”  But 
Sister  Mildred,  during  her  unusual  visit,  observed  only  that  past  est¬ 
imates  of  the  end  of  Shakerism  have  been  proven  wrong.  Unconcerned 
with  predicting  future  Shaker  developments,  she  was  concerned, 
however,  with  making  the  point  that  the  Shaker  experiment  has 
not  been  a  failure. 

“Shakerism  is  no  failure,”  she  said,  in  a  speech  to  the  Shaker 
Historical  Society.  “It  is  good,  and  therefore  of  God,  and  no  good  is 
ever  a  failure.” 

And  then,  with  true  Shaker  conviction,  she  stated  her  belief. 

“The  principles  and  ideals  which  the  Shakers  were  first  to  expound 
have  gone  out  into  the  world  and,  like  a  pebble  dropped  into  the  water, 
we  cannot  measure  the  distance  of  the  influence  they  have  borne.  First 
in  so  many  things  we  now  take  for  granted  —  sex  equality,  religious 
tolerance,  and  so  forth — Shakerism  is  not  dying  out,  nor  is  it  a  failure.” 
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The  Shaker  Historical  Society  is  happy  to  publish  this  Story  of  the 
North  Union  Shaker  Community,  by  Mary  Lou  Conlin  (Mrs.  Charles 
J.  Conlin,  Jr.),  a  resident  of  the  Heights  area,  who  for  many  years 
has  been  devoted  to  matters  of  local  historical  interest. 
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THE  SHAKER  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY .  .  . 

was  founded  in  the  fall  of  1947.  Interest  in  the  formation  of  such  a 
society  had  been  aroused  through  the  efforts  of  Rev.  John  Schott, 
Caroline  Piercy,  Norma  Thrower  and  William  Slade. 

The  organization  meeting  was  held  in  the  Shaker  Junior  High  School 
at  8:00  P.M.  on  September  25.  Mr.  William  Slade,  Superintendent  of  the 
Shaker  Heights  Schools  was  asked  to  preside  and  the  meeting  was  called 
to  order.  Among  those  present  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cary  R.  Alburn,  Mr. 
John  Hecker,  Benjamin  Jenks,  the  Reverend  John  Schott,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
H.  D.  Piercy,  William  J.  Van  Aken,  Mayor  of  Shaker  Heights,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Main  and  Mrs.  Herman  J.  Nord. 

On  October  13, 1947,  the  charter  of  the  Society,  prepared  by  Cary  R. 
Album,  was  read  and  adopted,  following  which,  the  First  Board  of 
Trustees  was  elected.  The  following  officers  were  elected:  William  Slade, 
President;  Cary  R.  Album,  Vice  President;  Caroline  Piercy,  Secretary; 
John  Hecker,  Treasurer.  Thus  was  the  Shaker  Historical  Society 
launched.  It  has  grown  in  importance  to  the  city  and  the  schools  and 
deserves  increasing  public  support. 

The  objects  of  this  Society  are  numerous.  They  are:  (1)  To  preserve 
and  to  mark  by  metal  tablets  the  various  sites  where  the  Shakers  led 
their  dedicated  lives  from  1822  to  1889.  (2)  To  study  and  publish  the 
History  of  the  North  Union  Shakers.  (3)  To  discover  and  record  the 
development  of  Warrensville  and  Shaker  Heights  from  the  pioneer  days 
of  the  19th  Century  down  to  the  present  time  and  to  keep  careful  records 
of  current  happenings.  (4)  To  publish  books  and  pamphlets.  (5)  To 
maintain  a  museum  which  displays  artifacts  of  Shaker  origin  and  objects 
significant  of  historical  importance  relating  to  Warrensville  and  Shaker 
Heights.  (6)  To  maintain  a  library  which  contains  books  and  maps, 
historical  records  and  manuscripts  for  the  assistance  of  students  and 
writers.  (7)  To  hold  active  membership  in  the  various  organizations  of 
local  and  state  historical  societies. 


Public  meetings  are  held  spring  and  fall  and  a  tour  of  the  Shaker 
Sites  is  taken  about  every  two  years. 
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